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China exchange 
agreements expand 


More University disciplines involved 


S oncordia’s recently- 
signed electrical engi- 
neering and computer 
science agreement with the 
Nanjing Institute of Technolo- 
gy may have stolen all the 
headlines, but the University’s 
ongoing China initiative 
involves disciplines in numer- 
ous University departments. 

In a report to Senate last 
‘riday, Vice-Rector, Academic, 
srancis Whyte said that a total 
of six agreements have been 
negotiated with universities in 
the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na. Four were signed during 
February and March; the other 
two will likely be signed during 
upcoming visits to Concordia 
by three delegations from The 
People’s Republic. 

These “other”. agreements 
centre on the fields of eco- 
nomics, (at Beijing’s People’s 
University of China); inorganic 
materials (involving Nanjing 
University and Concordia’s 
Departments of Chemistry, 
Physics and Electrical Engi- 
neering); microbiology (at the 
Microbiology Institute of Beij- 
ing’s Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences); educational technology 
and TESL — the teaching of 
English as a second language 
— (at Shanghai’s International 
Studies University); and 
mechanical engineering (at 
Jiaotong University in Shang- 
hai). 

Whyte told Senate that the 
“model agreement” (the joint 
doctoral program) signed with 

the Nanjing Institute of Tech- 
nology “has attracted publicity 
on a scale quite unprecedented 
for Concordia, and enhanced 
our reputation — across Cana- 
da and abroad.” 

In that sense the agreement 
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Grad 
wins Oscar . 


A 1977 Concordia film 
production student, Stephan 
Dupuis, won an Oscar at | 
Monday night’s Motion 
Picture Academy Awards 
presentation for his makeup 
work on David Cronenberg’s 
film The Fly. 


with The People’s Republic has 
already succeeded in serving as 
“a vehicle for Concordia to 
establish itself, alongside other 
large Canadian universities, as 
a full participant in govern- 
ment-funded international 
development programs,” he 
said. 

Whyte noted that in 1985-86 
alone, the Canadian govern- 
ment allocated $22 million to 
Canadian universities for inter- 
national academic activities 
involving China. Despite the 
fact Concordia is very active in 
international exchanges, col- 


by Barbara Verity 

enate approved Con- 
S cordia University’s first 
policy of departmental 
trusteeships after a prolonged 
debate during the March 27 
regular Senate meeting. The 
policy will go the the Board of 
Governors before becoming 
official. 

The four-page document, 
prepared by Vice-Rector, Aca- 
demic Francis Whyte at the 
request of the Senate Steering 
Committee, detailed the proce- 
dures to be followed if a depart- 
ment must be placed under 
trusteeship. Prof. Malcolm 
Foster had put forward a draft 
motion on the subject to Senate 
late last year. Concordia pres- 
ently does not have regulations 
governing measures for sus- 
pending the normal operating 
procedures of an academic 
department. In Quebec, only 
the Université du Québec has 
such a policy. 

Describing the regulations, 
Whyte stressed the exceptional 
nature of trusteeship and rec- 
ommended that the term itself 
be avoided because of its nega- 
tive connotation and its link in 
the public mind to financial 
mismanagement, which is not 
usually the case. He said the 
regulations reflect the princi- 
ples that safeguards should be 


laborative research and student 
training, Concordia faculty 
members did not receive one 
penny of those funds. 

The China initiative should 
begin to change all that, Whyte 
said. For a variety of reasons — 
not least of which is the innova- 
tive nature of the linkage with 
NIT — “it is unquestionably 
the strongest project Con- 
cordia has ever had for obtain- 
ing very substantial Canadian 
government funding in the area 
of international development 
activities.” 

See CHINA page 2 


built into the process of trustee- 
ship and that a regular review 
of the situation during trustee- 
ship should be carried out. 
The hour-long debate, 
which led to amendments to the 
regulations, centred on the role 
of administration, faculty and 
students when trusteeship 
occurs. Some senators feared 
that too much power was being 
placed in the hands of adminis- 
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The magic of film. See stories on movie stars and a film about a 
woman guerrilla, page 4. 


Of trusteeship, funding & vandalism 


Senate discusses, approves variety of items 


trators, thus resulting in aca- 
demic concerns becoming sec- 
ondary. Others pointed out the 
difficulty of devising general 
procedures for what is always a 
unique situation. 

The amended version of the 
regulations assures that the fac- 
ulty and students within the 
department under trusteeship 
will be informed of the process. 

The regulations passed 


unanimously, with Dean of 
Arts and Science Charles 
Bertrand abstaining. During 
the debate, he said that because 
of the difficulty of putting 
together a policy of general 
principles to be applied to 
unique circumstances, he 
thought the University would 
be better off without an official 
policy. Almost any document 

See SENATE page 2 


Who’s using computers: 
Poll results 


by H. Taylor Buckner 
ver half of Con- 
cordia’s undergradu- 


O ate students have now 


used one or more of Con- 
cordia’s computers, according 
to a survey carried out in 
February and March by the 
Sociology Survey Research 
Methods class. Commerce stu- 
dents reported the greatest 
increase in computer usage. 
Users of most of the Univer- 
sity’s computers were more sat- 
isfied with the experience this 
year, compared with the 1986 
survey. In spite of the increase 
in computer usage, students, 
from first to final year, increas- 


ingly hold the opinion that they 
will not get as much computer 
training and experience at Con- 
cordia as they will need for 
their intended careers. 

The survey, which ques- 
tioned 552 undergraduates in 
24 classes selected to represent 
the four faculties, Loyola and 
Sir George and day and evening 
students, is considered to be 
accurate within plus or minus 
5%, 19 times out of 20. The 
1986 survey, which questioned 
723 students, was selected in 
the same manner, and has a 
similar margin of error. 

Personal ownership of com- 
puters grew only slightly, from 
15 to 17%, with students in the 


Engineering-Computer Sci- 
ence Faculty reporting the 
highest level of ownership. The 
percentage of students report- 
ing that another family mem- 


See POLL page 6 


One more 
to go 


The next issue of The Thurs- 
day Report (April 9) is the last 
one for the semester. The dead- 
line for submissions, notices, 
events, and classified ads is 
before 5 p.m. April 6 at BC- 
223. 
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POTHE 
EDITOR 


Re illiteracy, vandalism & bookburning 


To the Editor: 


wo weeks ago a Senate 

report on educational 
objectives was turned 

back in the Arts and Science 
Council for its illiteracy. Last 
week unknown intruders van- 
dalized the Vanier library. This 
week the Communications 
Studies Students’ Association, 


RS 


of all people, announced a 
‘Burn Your Books Bash’ for 
April. 

Can we wonder why the 
Provincial Government doesn’t 
take us seriously? 


Robert Tittler 
Professor of History 


Redesigning Library’s space 


To the Editor: 


avid is gone! Rather 
than present a person- 
al view on senseless 


vandalism I prefer to address 
the topic of what should be 
done with the space now. Con- 
cordia University libraries have 
a well-known problem of a lack 
of study space and storage 
space for library materials. 

A small portion of this prob- 
lem could be relieved if the 
open area above the Vanier 
Library reference section were 
to be closed in. 

What about the loss? Two 
things, but neither of them are 
important. The-first, the sky- 
light will be lost. It could have 
been interesting if one could see 
the sky through it, but one 
cannot as it is opaque. Also, it 
is useless at night, and during a 


rain or hail storm it makes an 
irritating and distracting rack- 
et. 

Second, those flood lights 
are also no great loss as they are 
useless from two storeys up as 
they tend to exhaust the eyes 
after prolonged reading. 

The Vanier Library is slated 
for redesigning. To accommo- 
date the construction books, 
equipment and people will have 
to be moved. How much of an 
inconvenience can it possibly 
be (proportionally at least) to 
put in some support beams and 
a floor over the reference area? 

If senseless vandalism is 
going to provide us with a gift 
of badly needed space, then by 
all means let us make use of it 
to the benefit of everyone. 

Lillian E. Moir 


Corrects impression 


To the Editor: 


esponses to my last let- 
R ter indicate that it went 

wide of the mark. This 
is by way of correction and 
apology. 

There is; of course, a place 
for small liberal arts and sci- 
ence undergraduate colleges. It 
would be salutary if Loyola 
could have its quadrangle com- 
pleted, and retain its integrity 
as such a college within the 
greater University context. 

Secondly, I guess a bald 
statement is needed. My main 
point in these letters is that 
there should be an open public 
debate about both the symbol- 
ism and the functionality of our 
new library, in order to ensure 
that it will ultimately express 
both our aspirations and our 
real needs. 

We have some of the world’s 
top building engineers here 
(Marsh, Zielinski and Fazio, 
for example). Have any of these 
been consulted about the struc- 
tural and thermal aspects of the 
proposed structure? 


Also, we now have as our 
Associate Vice-Rector Al 
Mate, a first rank university 
library design expert. He has 
stated that ‘“‘from the function- 
al standpoint a_ university 
library should be a solid cube 
with all services around the 
Outside envelope.” Why does 
our proposed building have a 
seven-storey crevasse down the 
middle? To enable books to be 
converted into paper air- 
planes? 

What the outside camel- 
committee has given us is an 
ugly hulking creature fes- 
tooned with tawdry swags of 
tile turds on her right flank. 
She has a deep dark invagina- 
tion right up her middle capped 
by a glass hymen. Possibly this 
creature might appeal to chau- 
vinists if she had a couple of 
nicely rounded cupolas or bar- 
rell roofs on either side? 

Can such a body symbolize 
educational dissemination? 


Gary Boyd 






SENATE continued from page 1 


will cause a problem, he said. 

During the question period, 
Senate chair Rector Patrick 
Kenniff outlined the Univer- 
sity’s financial position. The 
recent government announce- 
ment of spending estimates for 
1987-88 so far reveals a 7.7% 
increase in university grants. 
As aresult, Quebec universities 
will not be faced with cutbacks 
in government funds. However, 
only in early May will Con- 
cordia know whether an 
adjustment will be made to the 
funding formula, which cur- 
rently discriminates against 
Concordia, and whether the 
government will take steps to 
deal with the accumulated Uni- 
versity deficit. 

“We can be satisfied with 
what has been obtained so far. 
But we’re still concerned and 
watch very carefully. :We are 


CHINA 


continued from page I 


It will create ‘increased 


opportunities for Concordia _ 


faculty members to ain 
research and development 
funds” that have gone largely 
untapped until now, Whyte 
said. And equally importantly, 
“it will intensify the develor 
ment of our graduate studies 
programs — at the doctoral 
level, in particular — by bring- 
ing us first-rate graduate stu- 
dents.” 

As significant as the China 
connection is to Concordia, 
Whyte told the senators it wa 
always viewed as a first step in 
an effort to co-ordinate all oi 
Concordia’s international 
activities. To that end the vice- 
rector announced that he has 
commissioned a _ University- 
wide survey to determine the 
full extent of Concordia’s inter- 
national contacts. 

A similar — though smaller 
— survey was conducted prior 
to Whyte’s China visit, and 
served as the basis for the 
senior administration’s deci- 
sion to embark on a policy of 
enhanced relations with The 
People’s Republic. 

“That first survey had a 
multiplying effect,” Whyte told 
The Thursday Report. ‘The 
very fact of conducting it spur- 
red some people into undertak- 
ing further activities, or initiat- 
ing new — or renewing 
dormant — contacts with the 
PRC. 

“Hopefully this new survey 
will have the same effect on our 
relations with other parts of the 
world.” The survey is sched- 
uled to be completed by the end 
of term. 


more interested in the package 
that is to come,” Kenniff com- 
mented. 

Concordia officials are also 
awaiting with cautious opti- 
mism word from the govern- 
ment on additional funds for 
the two library projects. The 
contract for expanding the 
Vanier library will be awarded 
as soon as the funds are 
announced, Kenniff said. 
Word is expected by mid-April. 

In response to questions, 
Kenniff said that Concordia’s 
deficit will likely be higher than 
forecast. He also said that there 
are no plans at present for 
suspending the University’s 
employer contributions to the 
pension plan. 

In response to questions 
about recent vandalism, which 
destroyed the replica of the 
statue of David in the Vanier 


library, Vice-Rector, Services 
Charles Giguere said that the 
use of electronic security equip- 
ment is being studied. There is 
no possibility of replacing the 
replica. 

Senate unanimously accept- 
ed a proposal to make the 
services of the Centre for 
Mature Students University- 
wide instead of focussing 
mainly on Arts and Science 
students. The Centre will be 
part of Concordia’s goal of 
regaining its competitive posi- 
tion among universities in 
attracting part-time students. 
Part-time enrolments have 
been slipping in recent years, 
Vice-Rector Whyte said. 

Senate also approved a name 
change from the Department 
of Electrical Engineering to the 
Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering. 


Why we 
support the 
Capital Campaign 


Our Contributions to the Capital Campaign Mean 


top quality libraries on both campuses; 


increased accessibility through more 
scholarships, as well as better teaching and 
research facilities; 


that as the University gains greater 
recognition, the value of a Concordia degree 
will be enhanced on the job market; 


being part of a winning team of students, 
faculty and staff that will attract increased 
support from government, corporations and 
funding agencies. 


_ That's why we are 
donating $1 per credit 
to the Campaign 
for Concordia 


How about you? 


*The $1 per credit campaign contribution appears on all student contracts at the time of 
registration. “Opting-out” is valid for one year only; forms will be available at registration. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored by CUSA and The Student Committee 
For The Capital Campaign, Peter J. Viney, Chairman 









Rector Patrick Kenniff at a March 25 reception honouring noted newspaperman James Reston (centre) 


and Consolidated-Bathurst Ltd. Chairman and Chief Executive Officer W.I.M. Turner Jr. The 
reception preceded Reston’s keynote lecture at the D.B. Clarke Theatre where Turner officially 
launched the first of the annual lectures sponsored by his Montreal-based company. 

An admitted “newspaper junkie ” (he reads several every day); Turner told an overflow audience 
that he was honored to welcome the Pulitizer Prize winning journalist, and author, James “Scotty” 


Reston. 


The Consolidated-Bathurst CEO said the annual Concordia lecture series is one of the ways his firm 
has chosen to express its commitment to serving Montrealers, and he hoped the event would become an 
important vehicle for “the blending of town and gown” between the academic and corporate 


communities. 


A scribe speaks 


Noted journalist James Reston kicks off Consolidated-Bathurst lectures 


by Diane McPeak 


s internationally- 
known New _ York 
Times columnist 


James (Scotty) Reston began to 
speak last Wednesday night, 
there was an unmistakable 
sense of being in the presence 
of someone who has watched 
history made, often on a first- 
name basis with the history 
makers, and who remains to 
this day one of the foremost 
pundits on the Washington 
political scene. It was a rare 
treat. 

Reston exudes an aura of 
“earned authority,” an author- 
ity obtained over 50 years as the 
principal influence on one of 
the world’s most powerful 
newspapers. He is concerned 
not merely with reporting facts, 
which he does with razor- 
honed acumen, but with pro- 
viding reflective appraisal on 
the day’s events and their long- 
term consequences. Repeating 
one of his popular themes, he 
said that reporters do not cover 
the news of the mind as they 
should; they “minimize the 
conflict of ideas and emphasize 
conflict in the streets.” 

That Reston remains quin- 
tessentially a ‘man of ideas,’ 
and concerned as never before 
with the ‘news of the mind’ was 
very much in evidence during 
his two-day stay at Concordia. 


During a series of talks he 
touched on an array of areas 
including such tantalizing tid- 
bits as his belief that Howard 
Baker is being groomed as the 
next President of the United 
States; his perceptions of 
Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney and U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan; and his opin- 
ions on the way the Iranscam 
scandal was handled. 

His main focus, however, 
was on the role of the press, and 
what he believes it ought to be. 
Reston contends that the press 
does have a role to play in the 
formation of history and con- 
temporary events, but that it is 
changing today because of tele- 
vision. 

The advent of television, he 
says, has produced a “better 
generation of print reporters, 
more thoughtful and responsi- 
ble than ever before.” Yet, he 
worries that print journalism is 
losing influence to the 20 sec- 
ond news blurb, something 
which does not lend itself to a 
thoughtful understanding of 
the issues which affect society. 

That is why Reston stresses 
that newspapers today have a 
more important role to play 
than ever, but that it is a role 
whose premise ‘increasingly 
must be based on public confi- 
dence and trust. “Even if we 


are doing it better than ever 
before, it is still not as good as 
it ought to be.” If the press is 
seen primarily as the purveyor 
of bad news, so be it, he says. 
“It is our business to tell the 
truth, not to be popular.” 

We may be “‘scribblers,” and 
a “noisy, cheeky bunch” at 
that, admits Reston, but ulti- 
mately the freedom of speech 
that lies at the heart of the press 
is that which guarantees both 
personal and public freedom. 

Despite his unassuming 
manner, Reston is impressive; 
impressive mostly because he is 
the epitome of what is best in 
the press. Reston’s strength, 
ironically, has been built upon 
quiet simple statements, totally 
devoid of sound and fury, but 
signifying something meaning- 
ful. It is his ability to articulate 
what so many readers only feel 
that has given Reston his 
immense authority and influ- 
ence. 

In spite of his stature and the 
perspecuity of a perspective 
tempered by time, and a char- 
acter formed, as Goethe said, 
“in the stormy billows of the 
world,” the dean of American 
journalism would probably 
still be more comfortable being 
remembered as “Scotty,” a 
good and tough reporter, and a 
nice guy. 
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TA GLANCE 


A $600 grant from the Sculpture dept. has made it 


possible for Sculpture students to exhibit their 

works. For more than six months, two large 
sculptures by Douglas Dewes and Francine Lalonde have 
graced the grounds of the Visual Arts Building on the corner 
of Crescent and Dorchester. The next scuptures chosen to be 
exhibited are the works of students Leanne Franson and 
David Hogg ... In the latest NSERC Operating Grant 
Competition Rajni Patel of the Dept. of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering was granted a special merit incre- 
ment in recognition of his work in robotics. As part of the 
same competition he also obtained an equipment grant to 
further this work... Jeremiah F. Hayes, chair of the Dept. 
of Electrical and Computer Engineering, has been appoint 
to the IEEE Fellow Committee. The Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineering is the world’s largest profes- 
sional organization. The grade of fellow is the highest rank 
to which members can aspire, and is conferred on a limited 
number of members in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment, Hayes is also serving on the NSERC Operating Grant 
Selection Committee for the 1987-1989 competitions. . . 

Among the five winners of the Academy of Canadian, 
Cinema and Television in its independent short films 
showcase is Concordia’s Jacqueline McClintock. The 
winners, selected from 61 entries, each receive $3000 and 
have their films made available for release in commercial 
movie houses across Canada, in collaboration with the 
Canadian Motion. Pictures Distributors Association. .. 
Economics student Todd Stones is hoping that his play Tules 
will be one of 10 chosen (from 55 plays) to be presented at 
this year’s Quebec Drama Festival. The play, as well as two 
previous ones, has been performed by Theatre Workshop 
students... 

As chair of the League for Human Rights of B’nai 
B’rith, History prof. Frank Chalk recently has received a 
great deal of press. Time Magazine (March 23) quoted his 
reaction to the recently released Deschenes Commission 
report on old Nazies in Canada. Said Chalk, “We are 
extremely pleased. We believe that even one war criminal in 
Canada is too many.” And The Globe and Mail (March 31) 
reported on his committee’s report on the activities of the 
Canadian followers of rightwinger Lyndon LaRouche’s 
activities in Canada, a group who is much more dangerous 
in Canada than such neo-fascist groups as the Arayan 
Nation, according to Chalk. TTR freelancer Danny 
Kucharsky helped write this report. . . 

Last week’s column reported a Canadian Science News 
release concerning Psychlogy prof. Tom Gray’s research into 
people’s belief in ESP. The report indicated that the 
university students he sampled are more likely than 
members of the general population to endorse belief in the 
reality of ESP. Gray would like to point out that the 
discrepancy between the different estimates of the percent- 
age of “believers” depends, in part, on the format of the 
questionnaire. His recent research indicates that the Gallup 
style survey used for the general population may yield 
underestimates of people’s willingness to endorse belief in 
ESP and other paranormal phenomena. .. 

Supplies & Services promotions and transfers: In 
Distribution Services, Gerry Barrette moves to Receiver/ 
Shipper, Steve Kred] moves to Truck Helper while Frank 
Dahiroc and Brian Parry move to Truck Drivers; Dave 
Batten from Printing Services and Peter MacPhee from 
Mail Services move to Truck Helpers in Distribution 
Services; and Benjamin Daniel moves to Mail Services to 
Shipper in Printing Services. . . ; 

Welcome aboard to: A. Martinho, Cleaner, Physical 
Plant; Doug Goardhouse, Counter Clerk, Registrar’s 
Services; Sandra James, Wordprocessor Operator, 
C.A.S.S.; Marco Zelada, Programmer/Analyst, Computer 
Science; Ken Bissonnette, Supervisor, Bookstore; and 
Antoinette Letsch. Transfers: David Wells, Technician, 
Education; Craig Brown, Liaison Officer, Liaison; and 
Rebecca Midgely, Graduate Admission Assistant, Com- 
merce/Graduate Studies. Congratulations to the following 
promotion: Pat Sharpe, Dept. Secretary, Art History... 


# 


ee 
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Behind the silver screen 


Cinema’s Carol Zucker examines how movie stars were made 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


ne old show business 
adage has it that there 
are movie stars, and 


then there are actors, the impli- 
cation being that the two are 
incompatible. But this isn’t 
necessarily so, Cinema prof. 
Carol Zucker says. ‘An 
extraordinary amount of work 
has gone into developing the 
personae of the great film 
icons. They didn’t appear just 
by magic.” 

Indeed, often the glitter and 
glamour hide the real acting 
ability and thoughtful effort 
which created the transcendent 
image of a Marlon Brando, a 
Marlene Dietrich or a James 
Dean. 

Zucker believes this aspect 
has been largely ignored in film 
criticism. But Zucker’s two 
recently published books, 
Making Visible the Invisible: 
An Anthology of Original 
Essays on Film Acting (Scare- 
crow Books) and Joseph von 
Sternberg’s Dietrich Films: The 
Idea of the Image (Associated 
University Press), should cor- 
rect this situation. 

Zucker’s first book is a look 
at what sets the most accom- 
plished film actors apart from 
the herd. The 14 essays in the 
book, contributed by among 
others Cinema profs Mario 
Falsetto and Tom Waugh, look 
at the work of the likes of 
Buster Keaton, Marlene Die- 
trich, James Dean and Marlon 
Brando. In addition there are 
thoughtful examinations of 
such subjects as “Performance 
in the Musical” (Gene Kelly in 
‘Singing in the Rain’) and “Vir- 


tue and Villainy in the Face of 
the Camera.” 

“I want to help to develop a 
way of talking about what we 
see on the screen, to create a 
critical vocabulary. I hope the 
book will assist in doing this.” 

Most people find it easy to 
sit around criticizing acting and 
actors in a very superficial way, 
says Zucker. “It is so simple to 
say ‘I like that guy’ or ‘I can’t 
stand him? The actors are so 
often forgotten when film is 
being seriously discussed. ““We 
have courses here on all the 
technical things like editing and 
lighting, but we don’t talk 
about acting in any significant 
way. I hope this book will bring 
people’s attention to what it is 
that makes a Marlon Brando or 
a James Dean.” 

Zucker’s second book by 
Zucker is an examination of 
how the great Dietrich image 
was created as much by the her 
director, von Sternberg as by 
the actress herself. 

Dietrich and von Sternberg 
have held a longtime fascina- 
tion for Zucker. “It was more 
than ten years ago at New York 
University that I became inter- 
ested in Sternberg and Die- 
trich. In fact, the book is really 
a rewriting of my dissertation.” 

Zucker feels that von Stern- 
berg has not been given enough 
stature for the contribution to 
the art of film making. “He 
recognized much earlier than 
other people that he was deal- 
ing with a very special medium. 
He acknowledged that film was 
a two dimensional medium and 
didn’t try to create the illusion 


















of depth or reality. Von Stern- 
berg was one of the very first 
film makers to see that narra- 
tive was not absolutely essential 
to cinematographic art. 

“How did Dietrich get to be 
Dietrich? That is the big ques- 
tion,’ says Zucker, who 
believes that it was Dietrich’s 
seven films made in six years 
with Von Sternberg which cre- 
ated the image of the sultry 
German temptress. | 

The lavishly illustrated book 
attempts to answer these ques- 
tions. A rather obvious clue 
was Von Sternberg’s remark 
that “I am Dietrich and Die- 
trich is me,” continues Zucker. 
“There is a real transformation 
between the 1929 Blue Angel 
and The Devil is a Woman in 
1935. There is a real develop- 
ment of the unique Dietrich 
persona between the two.” 

The sadness of the Dietrich/ 
Von Sternberg story is the dif- 
ferent directions their careers 
took after their last movie. 

Dietrich became the interna- 
tional legend. Von Sternberg 
sank into reiative obscurity 


% 


Filming David O. Selznick’s production of The Garden of Allah 





(1936) on location in Arizona. Director Richard Boleslawski is 
seated beneath the camera; cinematographer W. Howard Greene is 
lining up a shot of Charles Boyer and Marlene Dietrich. 


only directing on rare occa- 
sions. His final film, in 1955, 
was made in Japanese in 
Japan. The North American 
movie moguls had forgotten 
him. 

The launching of the two 
books is only taking up a small 
amount of Zucker’s time these 
days. Most of her time is being 
taken up with organizing the 
first joint meeting of the inter- 


national Society for Cinema 
Studies, the Film Studies Asso- 
ciation of Canada and the 
Association Québécoise des 
Etudes Cinematographiques 
which will be held at Concordia 
from May 21 to 24 this year. 
Between 500 and 800 cinephiles 
are expected to attend. With 
luck a few copies of Zucker’s 
books will be around to help 
with sales. 





Guerrillera 


Cinema prof makes film about woman guerrilla 


by Karen Mazurkewich 


¢ ¢ S cript writing takes 

100% concentra- 

tion,’”? comments 
filmmaker Jacqueline Levitin. 
But putting 100% of your 
energy into a film production is 
also difficult while teaching 
and chairing a department at 
University. This film studies 
professor at Concordia has 
managed to juggle this “inhu- 
man load”; her film Guerrillera 
swung into full production in 
December. 

Guerrillera is a feature- 
length fiction film about Eva, a 
28-year-old Salvadoran. In the 
story, Eva reconstructs her life 
in El Salvador from the age of 
17 (when she entered guerrilla 
life), until the present as she is 
interviewed by a Canadian 
journalist researching women 
and guerrilla warfare. 


Although Eva’s character is 
fictional, her story is based on 
real-life histories'of Salvadoran 
women as gathered by Levitin 
from books, written testimo- 
nies and personal interviews. 
The film focusses on the mobi- 
lization of women in response 
to repressive régimes. 

Yet, Levitin states that the 
film does not exploit the exotic 
in its portrayal of Eva’s life in 
the guerrilla army. “The film 
starts out with action, but turns 
into. reflection,’ Levitin 
explains. Much of the film’s 
emphasis is on the ‘daily life 
existence... the time spent 
waiting, and the effect of wom- 
en’s commitment on their rela- 
tionships as wives, mothers and 
daughters.” 

The idea for the film came 

See GUERRILLERA page 5 
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Conciousness raising 


Program develops social awareness in engineering students 


by Margaret King Struthers 


he study of engineering 

is not all nuts and bolts, 

calculators, and com- 

puter print-outs detailing struc- 

‘tural stress or cement densities. 

It must go beyond that since the 

technology and products of 

engineering — bridges, build- 

ings, circuits etc. — have an 
immense social impact. 

Engineering design and 
works enhance society’s quality 
of life but, at the same time, 
can have serious side effects. 
Understanding how to avoid 
and mitigate those unwanted 
side effects has become an 
important social issue, and 
thus an important consider- 
ation for engineers. 

And that’s why Engineering 
students must take six credits 
of courses in the Social Aspects 
of Engineering program, 
according to coordinator 
Bernice Goldsmith. The pro- 
gram’s aim to develop a social 
conscience in engineering stu- 
dents so that “they understand 
how engineering and technolo- 
gy influence society. They 
should learn to be concerned 
and involved citizens, aware of 
the world around them.” 

To that end, Goldsmith has 


initiated a wide range of topics 


in the seven-course program 
covering the history of the 
growth and development of 
engineering and technology, 
and the effects of that growth 
on society. The courses are 
taught full-time by University 
faculty and part-time experts. 
The range of expertise is evi- 
dent by a look at the teachers 
and courses: 

For example, Mechanical 
Engineering prof. Hugh 
McQueen presents an overview 
of the historical impact of 
technology and the engineer’s 
social responsibility. 

Bell employee J.L. Camp- 
bell teaches about the “infor- 
mation society,” and presents 
current views about machines, 
mental processes and artificial 
and real intelligence. 

The impact of technology 
on the human mind, societal 
behavior and value standards 
are presented by Philosophy 
prof. Leyla Raphael, while 
Peter Tsantrizos, a National 
Research Council employee 
and a McGill doctoral student, 
deals with issues of militarism 
and technology. 

Iris Fitzpatrick-Martin of 
GAMMA, a futures research 
- institute, speculates on the 
future impact of widespread 
computer and communications 


technology use. And Francois 
Bédard, a consultant, examines 
the influence of science policies 
and technological innovation. 
In addition to tying all the 
strands of the program togeth- 
er, Goldsmith herself teaches 
two courses, the first on ““Tech- 
nology Assessment and Con- 
trol,” which uses case studies of 
engineering projects to illus- 
trate the environmental and 
social impact of technology, 
policies and programs. For 
example, when her class 


focussed on the Alaska High- 
way Pipeline project, she set up 
her own “pipeline” to lure 
pertinent speakers from indus- 
try and government. 





es 


Bernice Goldsmith 


The second course, “Engi- 
neering, Resources and Envi- 
ronment,” focusses on resource 
strategies such as energy, for- 
estry, agriculture, land use and 
population. 

Taking the courses can lead 
to unexpected benefits for stu- 
dents. Goldsmith points to a 
student who landed a job in the 
field because of the firsthand 
knowledge gained from the 
course’s study of the Trans 
Quebec & Maritimes Pipeline 
Project. Another student uti- 
lized the Science and Engineer- 
ing Library skills he had 
learned in a Goldsmith class to 
research his first assignment 
upon starting work with indus- 
try. The program began in 1967 
when former Engineering dean 
J.C. Callaghan introduced the 
first “Technology and Society” 
course. Two years later it 
expanded under the tutelage of 
Hugh McQueen, who intro- 
duced a number of innovative 
courses. 

Goldsmith became involved 
with the program in 1976, when 
she was asked to teach a course 
on environmental and social 


impact assessment. At the time 
she was a student in the Science 
and Human Affairs program, 
Hugh McQueen was on sabbat- 
ical, and her specialization was 
what the program needed. 
Engineering consulting firms 
were doing impact assessment 
reports, and it was felt that 
having this course was useful to 
engineering students. 

“T fell in love with the pro- 
gram,” says Goldsmith, “and I 
saw how necessary these cours- 
es were. For example, it was 
ironic that on the one hand, 
people were blaming engineers 
for the ill-effects of industrial 
society — pollution, the dimin- 
ishing quality of life — and 
then, on the other hand, 
expecting engineers to find the 
solution to these problems.” 

The growing importance of 
these courses is evidenced by 
the Canadian Order of Engi- 
neers making mandatory the 
teaching of such course in all 
university engineering pro- 
grams. 

Goldsmith expects the newly 
formed faculty committee will 
facilitate the process of inte- 
grating the content of Social 
Aspects of Engineering and 
other complementary courses 
into a more comprehensive cur- 
riculum to give engineering stu- 


See AWARE page 7 
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Across a lawn of ice 


Soviets seeks support for cross Arctic trek 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


he director of Con- 
cordia athletics, Ed 
Enos, played host to a 
Russian explorer last week. Dr. 
Mikhail Malakhov dropped by 
the athletics department to talk 
about a proposed trek (on skis) 
from the Severenaya Zemlya 
Islands high in the Northern 
reaches of the Soviet Union 
across the North Pole and then 
down to Cape Columbia in the 
Canadian Arctic. 

Dr. Malakhov, who will be 
the chief medical specialist on 
the journey, explained that the 
expedition will be symbolic 
from the point of view of 
neighbours in the high arctic — 
Canadians and Russians. “‘It is 


GUE. ‘RRILI ERA continued from page 4 


during a trip to El Salvador in 
1980. As part of a Canadian 
delegation invited by the lead- 
ers of the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front, Levitin had a 
chance to see El Salvador in a 
moment of transition, as the 
guerrilla army prepared for a 
major offensive which has con- 
tinued until the present. 

The politicization of women 
in Latin America is not an 
isolated incidence. During her 
1983-84 sabbatical in Africa, 
Levitin met with women in 
countries such as Angola, 
Algeria, Zimbabwe and 
Mozambique, many of whom 
experienced similar conditions 
of oppression and had joined 
the reaction against it. 

“Guerrillera strikes a global 
chord. Combining Eva’s fic- 
tion with dramatized interview 
reconstructions with guerrilla 
women from other countries, 
Guerrillera becomes ‘a portrait 
of what women are doing all 
over the world’,”’ sums Levitin. 

Filming in El Salvador was 
impossible due to the present 
political violence. Instead, 


Levitin chose to film her pro- 
duction in Nicaragua. 

“The problems working ina 
Third World country are enor- 
mous,” Levitin comments. 
With the American blockade, 
the potential problems in 
obtaining simple parts for 
equipment or even gasoline 
may become major stumbling 
blocks for a film crew ona tight 
schedule. She adds that most 
North American filmmakers 
would rather shoot in Mexico 
(as for Oliver Stone’s produc- 
tion, Salvador). 

Levitin reflects positively on 
her decision to film in Nicara- 
gua. The Nicaraguan Institute 
of Cinema and the people 
showed a lot of goodwill 
towards her project. Because of 
its similar history, the Nicara- 
guan people are very sensitive 
to the economic exploitation 
and human rights abuses in El 
Salvador. 

Levitin was initially unaware 
that several of the recruited 
actors had fought in the guer- 
rilla army during the Nicara- 
guan revolution. This brought 
an unexpected dimension to the 


as if we have decided to walk 
from one house to another 
house across a lawn of ice.” 

It won’t be a short stroll, 
though. The lawn of ice in 
question is almost 1,800 kilo- 
metres long. The 11 man expe- 
dition, which will include two 
as yet unnamed Canadians, 
will travel with 40kg back packs 
and travel entirely on skis. 
Sleds and dog teams are ruled 
out because of the rough ter- 
rain of the uneven ice. Rubber 
dinghies will be used at the 
beginning and end of the trek 
to cover treacherous stretches 
of icy open water. 

The expedition, sponsored 

See TREK page 6 


film — an intertextual dis- 
course between the actors and 
the story. She recounts an inci- 
dent during a shoot when one 
of the actors had to remove his 
shirt for a scene. 

“When he took off his shirt, 
I saw a large scar on his back. 
He told me he was 13 when he 
joined the guerrilla army and 
received a sharpshooter’s bullet 
during the insurrection which 
led to victory in 1979. He was 
only 23 when we filmed with 
him, but he had that recogniz- 
able maturity and calm that I 
saw in many ex-guerrilla 
fighters whom I met.” 

Guerrillera is Levitin’s first 
project since Pas Fou Comme 
on le Pense, a docudrama 
released in 1983. In addition to 
taking a leave of absence last 
year to research and write the 
script for Guerrillera, Levitin 
travelled on three separate 
occasions to Nicaragua to 
organize the actual production. 

Shot over six weeks during 
December and January, Guer- 
rillera is in its post-production 
stages and due for release in the 
early fall. 


Charles Bélanger, AV 
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Concordia Transportation Management Centre director Lee 





McGown with Donald J. Wallace, director of transportation for 


Consolidated-Bathurst. 


Deregulating 
transport 


CTCM lectures explore transport issues 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


he fourth of this year’s 
Canadian Pacific lec- 
tures, arranged by the 
Concordia Transportation 
Management Centre (CTMC), 
was given by Donald J. Wallace, 
the director of transportation 
for pulp and paper giant Con- 
solidated-Bathurst. 

Speaking in a jammed semi- 
nar room Wallace outlined 
some of the advantages which 
his company will face as the 
transportation industry 
becomes increasingly deregu- 
lated following the forthcom- 
ing Transportation Act. 

Wallace, who recently 
appeared before the House of 
Commons Standing Commit- 
tee on Transport on behalf of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, opened with a 
history of the frustrations 
which led shippers to the 
realization that changes in leg- 
islation were essential. His list 
of frustrations concluded with 
the fact that until 1982, collec- 
tive rate making on interna- 
tional rail movements had 
resulted in shippers meeting the 
needs of the highest cost carri- 
er. 

“The same is true today on 
domestic movements,” said 
Wallace. “Under the current 
railway act Canadian railways 
are allowed to exchange cost 
information and to charge 
common rates.” 

Later Wallace emphasized 
his strong support for Bill C 18, 
the proposed new transport 
act. “And it is our intention and 
desire to continue to route via 
Canadian railways,” he said. 
“As long as they remain com- 
petitive, they will be given the 
traffic. And there is absolutely 
no evidence that Canadian rail- 


ways will not be able to com- 
pete.” The new legislation is 
user rather than carrier orient- 
ed, he added. The new act will 
force competition between the 
two major carriers in Canada 
instead of the current practice 
of common rates. In addition, 
the act will encourage all those 
associated with transportation 
to become more efficient, inno- 
vative and enterprising, noted 
Wallace. 

“Lower freight rates will 
enable manufacturers’ to 
become increasingly competi- 
tive both at home and abroad. 
The better economic environ- 
ment will encourage more 
investment and higher employ- 
ment.” 

The objective of the Canadi- 
an Pacific lectures is to invite 
executives from the transporta- 
tion industry to explain how 
that industry works in reality, 
in contrast to academic theo- 
ries and textbooks. “Besides 
inviting students and faculty to 
listen,” says CTMC director 
Lee McGown, “we also invite 
executives from organizations 
with an interest in the transpor- 
tation business to come along. 
At last week’s lecture we had 
people from companies like 
CN, Domtar and Alcan.” In 
addition, there were represent- 
atives of the Live Stock Board 
of Canada and the Ministry of 
Transport. 

““We feel everyone benefits,” 
continues McGown. “The out- 
siders who come in receive an 
executive briefing free of 
charge which they frankly 
couldn’t buy elsewhere. In 
addition, our students are able 
to interact with people from 
within the industry they are 
interested in.” 


POLL 


continued from page 1 


ber owned a PC also increased 
slightly from 19 to 21%. 
IBM-PCs (or compatibles) 
and Apple IIs (or compatibles) 
accounted for almost half of 
the personal computers owned 
by students or members of their 
families, with IBMs leading 
Apple IIs by a ratio of 3 to 2. 
Macintosh accounted for 5%, 
and Commodore for 14%. 
These figures are largely 
unchanged from 1986. 
Computer use increased in 
three of four faculties, as may 
be seen in the first graph. 
Commerce and Administration 
had the greatest increase, but 
Engineering and Computer 
Science approached 100% 
usage. Usage in the Arts and 
Science faculty increased 
slightly, while usage in the Fine 
Arts faculty, added together 
with students who were unde- 
cided (because of the small 
number of students interviewed 


in the Fine Arts faculty), 


TREK 


continued from page 5 


by Pravda and a Soviet youth 
magazine, is scheduled to take 
three months beginning next 
March. The trek organizers are 
also looking for up to $100,000 
in Canadian sponsorship to 
cover the cost of two supply 
drops on the Canadian side of 
the Pole. In all, six air drops 
will be made and the explorers 
will take two days off following 
the arrival of their supplies. 
After that it will be another 12 
days without a significant rest. 

The explorers will be moving 
in temperatures which will drop 
on occasion to the -50s celsius, 
says Enos, who intends to put 
the Russian team in touch with 
the Canadian Council on 
Sports Medicine and the Cana- 
dian Association of Sports Sci- 
ence. 

“I was able to give the team 
some advice in terms of the sort 
of programs they might use for 
this trip,” continues Enos. “It 
is an endurance event as much 
as anything. If they have only 
minimum strength they must 
use all they have to the best 
advantage. I was able to sug- 
gest some strength developing 
exercises to increase those 
endurance capacities. You want 
to be a lean mean fighting 
machine at 50 degrees below 
zero.” 

Enos sees the visit by the 
Russians as a tribute to the 
reputation the Concordia ath- 
letics department has devel- 
oped in recent years. “I’m 
excited by our possible involve- 
ment in the project. They have 
certainly been very interested in 
what we have to say.” 


declined slightly. The figures 
for the Fine Arts faculty may 
be unreliable due to the small 
number of classes sampled. 
Students were generally 
more satisfied with their expe- 
rience of using the University’s 
computers this year than last, 
as the second graph shows. 
Over 50% reported themselves 
“satisfied” or ‘“‘very satisfied” 
regardless of the computer or 
computers they used. The 
decline in overall satisfaction 


with the IBM PC Net may be, 


related to the over 60% increase 
in usage of this system reported 
by the responding students. 
Students increasingly think 
that they are not going to get as 
much computer training and 


experience at the University as 
they will need for their careers, 
as the third graph shows. The 
longer students are at the Uni- 
versity, as measured by the 
number of credits completed, 
the more they feel they are 
missing out. Regardless of how 
long they have been at the 
University, students at each 
level were more likely this year 
to think they will not get 
enough computer training. 

Usage, and satisfaction with 
the experience of using com- 
puters, has increased markedly, 
but the perception is growing 
among students that the work 
world requires even more com- 
puter expertise than they are 
now getting. 


Changes in Computer Use 1986 — 1987 


By 


Faculty, By Year 
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EVENTS NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 


Wednesday 8 


CONCERT: Student Ensem- 
bles, directed by Liselyn 
Adams and Anna Szpilberg, 
present works by Holst, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and 
others at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Medi- 
tation, 12:05 - 12:45 p.m. 
(mid-day), Belmore House, 
Loyola campus. Bible Study 
Series - The Gospel of Mat- 
thew, 4:30 - 5:30 p.m., Hing- 
ston Hall Residence Chapel. 
For more information, call 
848-3588. 


Thursday 9 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: St- 
James The Apostle - 12 noon 
service, Ste-Catherine & Bish- 
op; 12:40 p.m. light lunch 
($1.50). Concordia Christian 
Fellowship Prayer Group, 8 - 
8:30 a.m., Belmore House. 
For more information, call 
848-3588. 


CONCERT: Concordia Uni- 
versity Big Band and Jazz 
Choir, Charles Ellison/Karen 
Young, and Dave Turner, direc- 
tors, at 8:30 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith auditorium, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
Experimental adaptation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by director Wendi 
Dawson in the Chameleon 
Studio on the Loyola campus 
at 8 p.m. Admission is free 
and tickets are available on 
first come, first served, basis. 
The Chameleon Box Office 
opens daily, one half hour 
before show time. For more 
information, call Valerie Glov- 
er at 848-4741/4747. 


CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE: Public lecture 
- = Starhawk, author of Dream- 
ing the Dark: Magic, Sex and 
Politics, will speak on Reclaim- 
ing the Goddess at 7:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. FREE. 


THE SPARKLERS OF CON- 
CORDIA UNIVERSITY: 
Wine and Cheese Party, 7:30 - 
10 p.m., in H-762-1-2-3, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


Friday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Dame en Couleurs (Claude 
Jutra, 1984) (French) with 
Charlotte Laurier, Lisette 
Dufour, Ariane Frédérique, 
Gregory Lussier, Jean-Fran- 
cois Lesage, Mario Spenard 
and Paule Baillargeon at 7 
p.m.; The Fearless Vampire 


Killers (Dance of the Vampire) 
(Roman Polanski, 1967) 
(English) with Roman 
Polanski, Sharon Tate, Jack 
MacGowran, Alfie Bass and 
Jessie Robins at 9:15 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
Experimental adaptation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by director Wendi 
Dawson in the Chameleon 
Studio on the Loyola campus 
at 8 p.m. Admission is free 
and tickets are available on 
first come, first served, basis. 
The Chameleon Box Office 
opens daily, one half hour 
before show time. For more 
information, call Valerie Glov- 
er at 848-4741 /4747. 


Saturday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Rose- 
mary’s Baby (Roman Polanski, 
1968) (English) with Mia Far- 
row, John Cassavetes, Ruth 
Gordon, Sydney Blackmer and 
Ralph Bellamy at 7 p.m.; Chi- 
natown (Roman Polanski, 
1974) (English) with Jack 
Nicholson, Faye Dunaway, 
John Huston, Perry Lopez and 
John Hillerman at 9:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
Experimental adaptation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by director Wendi 
Dawson in the Chameleon 
Studio on the Loyola campus 
at 8 p.m. Admission is free 
and tickets are available on 
first come, first served, basis. 
The Chameleon Box Office 
opens daily, one half hour 
before show time. For more 
information, call Valerie Glov- 
er at848-4741/4747. 


Sunday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
What? (Forbidden Dreams) 
(Roman Polanski, 1973) 
(English) with Marcello Mas- 
troianni, Sydne Rome, Hugh 
Griffith, Romolo Valli and 
Roman Polanski at 7 p.m.; 
The Tenant (Roman Polanski, 
1976) (English) with Roman 
Polanski, Isabelle Adjani, Lila 
Kedrova, Melvyn Douglas and 
Shelley Winters at 9 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
Experimental adaptation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by director Wendi 
Dawson in the Chameleon 
Studio on the Loyola campus 
at 2 p.m. Admission is free 
and tickets are available on 
first come, first served, basis. 


The Chameleon Box Office 
opens daily, one half hour 
before show time. For more 
information, call Valerie Glov- 
er at 848-4741/4747. 


NOTICES 
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YOU must inform the Gradua- 
tion Office by submitting a Fall 
1987 Graduation Application 
no later than July 15th, 1987. 
STUDENTS WHO DO NOT 
APPLY BY THIS DATE 
WILL NOT GRADUATE 
THIS FALL. Obtain your form 
from the Registrar’s Services 
Department on your campus 
and submit it today! (Loyola - 
AD-211; SGW - N-107). 
LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Retriev- 
ing the Past: Approaches to 
Oral History on April 8, 1987 (6 
- 9 p.m.); $65 per person. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 

DEC. 86, MAY 87 & JULY 87 
GRADUATION STUDENTS: 
The Canada Employment Cen- 
tre at Concordia can help you 
with job hunting. Office hours: 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. daily at 
2070 Mackay. 


QUALIFIED SAILING 
INSTRUCTOR (CYA certifi- 
cation as an Assistant Instruc- 
tor) and QUALIFIED SWIM- 
MING INSTRUCTOR 
(National Lifeguard Certifica- 
tion) needed for July and 
August, on Lake Memphrema- 
gogby Sargent’s Bay Yacht 
Club Junior Program. Call P. 
Frankel at 933-7963 or V. 
Aitken at 933-2981. 

HEALTH SERVICES: Any 
health concerns? Drop into 
Health Services. Nurses are 
always available for consulta- 
tion. Appointments with physi- 
cians and specialists can be 
arranged. SGW Campus - 2145 
Mackay; Tel. 848-3565. Loyola 
campus - 6935 Sherbrooke St. 
W.; Tel. 848-3575. Hours: 9 
a.m. - 12 noon and 1:30 - 5 
p.m., Monday - Friday. Closed 
daily 12 noon - 1:30 p.m., 
EXCEPT FOR EMERGEN- 
CIES. 

LEGAL PROBLEMS? WE 
CAN HELP!! The Legal Infor- 
mation Service can help with 
information, counselling, and 
representation, if needed. We 
are located in room CC-326, 
and our telephone number is 
848-4960. Office hours are 


Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
- 5 p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 

WRITERS’ GROUP: Try out 
your writing on friends. Call 
Concordia Guidance Services, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
at 848-3561 and Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday at 848- 
3559. 

A RECORD LENDING 
LIBRARY (approx. 2,000 
records) of classical, light clas- 
sical and jazz music is available 
to anyone with a Concordia 
I.D. card. Three records can be 
taken out for 14 days. (Tapes 
are also available.) See Teddy at 
RF-03 (Refectory basement), 
Loyola campus, or call 848- 
3510. This is a free service 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
Loyola campus. The ombuds- 
man’s services are confiden- 
tial. 





Recording the past orally 


by Shloime Perel 


4 C etrieving the 
Past” is the apt 
title of a concen- 


trated workshop on the theory, 
techniques and uses of oral 
history to be given at the 
Lacolle Centre on March 29 
and April 1 and 8. 

The program is aimed at 
anyone interested in historical- 
ly oriented research on the 
individual in society. Some 
attention will be given to what 
the instructor, anthropologist 
Gabrielle Tyrnauer, calls “the 
oral history of traumatic 
events.” This includes record- 
ing the histories of survivors of 
massive destruction, such as 
the Gypsy and Jewish geno- 
cides, as well as victims of 
personal physical attack. 

“The uncovering of trau- 
matic episodes requires investi- 
gative techniques of its own,” 
says Tyrnauer, ‘“‘as we are deal- 
ing with painful memories, the 
types of things which people 
tend to repress. It requires 
extreme sensitivity and confi- 
dence building techniques. 

“The use of oral history,” 
Tyrnauer adds, “‘is a necessity 
for the victims of both politi- 
cal/military and _ personal 
attack. They need to express 
their grief and determine how 


to relate their present lives to 
important memories, as well as 
to contribute to historical doc- 
umentation.” 

In some instances — as with 
the Gypsy holocaust — oral 
history is absolutely necessary. 
“There is no written documen- 
tation here, so witnesses are 
crucial. Many Gypsies realize 
time is now limited and are 
speaking about their wartime 
experience for the first time. 
They have the need to tell their 
children what happened, the 
way in which the Nazis targeted 
them for total annihilation.” 

But one cannot just proceed 
to interview Gypsies or other 
people almost at random, in an 
unthinking way. There must be 
some awareness of research 
techniques and of basic ques- 
tions being asked. This is where 
the workshop enters — to begin 
developing the kinds of tools 
and sensitivities necessary in 
oral history research. 

Tyrnauer and several other 
resource people present will 
draw heavily on their own expe- 
riences in oral history. People 
are still being accepted, but the 
workshop will be kept small, at 
15; 

Participants are asked to 
bring tape recorders and cas- 


settes to do oral histories of 
each other. For further infor- 
mation call the Lacolle Centre 
at 848-4955. 


AWARE 


continued from page 5 
dents a more rounded and less 
linear education. 

Goldsmith works tirelessly 
at expanding the purview of the 
program. In her offices on 
Mackay Street, Goldsmith and 
her assistant Terry McDo- 
nough have been steadily build- 
ing up a resource centre and a 
collection of pertinent case 
studies, government reports 
and documents not readily 
available elsewhere. 

Goldsmith was instrumental 
in organizing a session on the 
Social Aspects of Engineering 
at the Engineering Centennial 
Convention taking place in 
Montreal at the end of May. 
She and the Social Aspects 
teaching staff will be present- 
ing papers. And with the help 
of a group founded by Gold- 
smith a year ago — Forum for 
Environmental Planning in 
Quebec — she hopes to bring to 
Concordia in 1989 the Annual 
Meeting of the International 
Association for Impact Assess- 
ment. 
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PAYA A be) 


Thursday 2 


WOMEN’S STUDIES, 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Early Registra- 
tion for Fall/Winter 1987-88 
today 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. and 3 - 6 
p.m. Call 848-2370 for an 
appointment to see an advisor 
and to obtain a course approv- 
al for early registration. No fee 
or deposit is needed at the time 
of obtaining the approval. 
Even if your course plans are 
uncertain, see an advisor 
today. 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: Year end wine & 
cheese at 2:15 p.m. in room 
107 (lounge), 2085 Bishop. 
CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Paul Peel Retrospective, 
until April 25. Mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30.a.m., 
Belmore House. Refugee 
Meeting, 7:30 p.m., Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore. St- 
James the Apostle (St- | 
Catherine & Bishop), service at 
12:00 (noon); lunch at 12:40 
p.m., $1.50. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3588. 


Friday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Two 
Men and a Wardrobe (Dwaj 
Ludzie Z Szafa) (Roman 
Polanski, 1958) and Knife in 
the Water (Noz W Wodzie) 
(Roman Polanski, 1962) 
(English subt.) with Leon 
Niemczyk, Jolanta Umecka 
and Zygmunt Malanowicz at 7 
p.m.; Manhattan (Woody 
Allen, 1979) (English) with 
Woody Allen, Diane Keaton, 
Michael Murphy, Mariel 
Hemingway and Mery] Streep 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. SGW campus. 

FINE ARTS FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in AD-131, Loyola cam- 
pus. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, Loyola 
campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENCE: Jacques Giard on 
High Speed Trains: A Compar- 
ative Study in National Charac- 
teristics of Design at 10 a.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP - VISIT- 
ING SPEAKER SERIES: Dr. 
Alice Nakamura, University of 
Alberta, on Longitudinal Ver- 
sus Cross-Sectional Analysis of 
Work Behaviour, 2 - 4 p.m., in 
GM 503-48, 1550 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West. 


Friday 3 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Bor- 
deaux Prison Visit from H- 
333, 1:45 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3588. 





Saturday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Repulsion (Roman Polanski, 
1964) (English) with Catherine 
Deneuve, John Fraser, Patrick 
Wymark, Yvonne Furneaux 
and Ian Hendry at 7 p.m.; 
Broadway Danny Rose (Woody 
Allen, 1984) (English) with 
Woody Allen, Mia Farrow, 
Nick Apollo Forte, Milton 
Berle and Sandy Baron at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. SGW campus. 


CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Special film presen- 
tation: Latino, film directed by 
Oscar-winner Haskell Wexler 
on the Contra war in Nicara- 
gua. Montreal Premiere at 2 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Admission: $4.00. For more 
information, call 848-7410. 


C.G. JUNG SOCIETY: Dr. 
Paul Kugler on Child Sexual 
Abuse: Real and Imagination 
at 10:00 a.m. in H-435, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. $10.00 
(students - $5.00). 


CONCERT: The Concordia 
University Choir, directed by 
Carol Harris, will present its 
final concert of the season at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus. Included in 
the programme will be a set- 
ting of Longfellows’s Hiawa- 
tha’s Wedding Feast by Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor and 
Poulenc’s Sonate pour flute et 
piano played by Michel Gentile 
(flute) and Danielle Asselin 
(piano). FREE. 








Sunday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Purple Rose of Cairo (Woody 
Allen, 1985) (English) with 
Mia Farrow, Jeff Daniels, 
Danny Aiello, Dianne West 
and Van Johnson at 7 p.m.; 
MacBeth (Roman Polanski, 
1971) (English) with Jon Fin- 
ch, Francesca Annis, Martin 
Show, Nicholas Selby and 
John Stride at 8:45 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sun- 
day Eucharist in the Loyola 
Chapel - At 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
(Celebrant: R. Nagy). Reli- 
gious Society of Friends 
(QUAKERS): Worship 11 a.m. 
-2p.m., Loyola Chapel. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


Monday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Journal d’un Curé de Cam- 
pagne (Diary of a Country 
Priest) (Robert Bresson, 1951) 
(English subt.) with Claude 
Laydu, Jean Riveyre, Nicole 
Ladmiral and Nicole Maurey 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Triumph of the Will (Leni 
Riefenstahl, 1935) (excerpts) 
with Adolf Hitler and a cast of 
thousands at 7 p.m.; The 
Serpent’s Egg (Ingmar 
Bergman, 1977) at 7:35 p.m. in 
the F. C. Smith Auditorium, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. FREE. 


DEPARTEMENT 
D’ETUDES FRANCAISES: 
André Roy, poet and critic, at 
2:45 p.m. in ER-403, 2155 Guy 
St. (4th floor), SGW campus. 
For more information, call 
848-7500. 


CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Hugh McCullum, 
editor of The United Church 
Observer Magazine and host 
of CBC’s Meeting Place on 
Religion and Politics: Central 
America and the Phillipines at 
4 p.m. in H-520, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Bible Study, 
11:30 a.m. - 1 p.m. Scripture 
Course, 7:30 p.m., with Fr. 
Bedard, O.F.M. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


Tuesday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Rear 
Window (Alfred Hitchcock, 
1954) (English) with James 
Stewart, Grace Kelly, Wendell 
Corey, Thelma Ritter and Ray- 
mond Burr at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 
Prof. Gordon Beadle, History 
Dept., State University of New 
York at Cortland, on George 
Orwell’s Road to 1984 at 8:30 
p.m., Loyola Faculty Club, 
AD-308. Loyola campus. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Georges Singer on 
Art Education and Marshall 
McLuhan at 1 p.m. in H-769, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CONCERT: Harpsichord 
recital - Pauline Aldrich, stu- 
dent of Geneviéve Soly, in the 
Diploma in Advanced Music 
Performance Studies at 8 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel, Loyola 
campus. The programme will 
include works by Frescobaldi, 
Louis Couperin, Rameau, J.S. 
Bach and Soler. FREE. 


Tuesday 7 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30 a.m., 
Belmore House. Ecumenical 
Service, 5:05 - 5:35 p.m.; pre- 
sider: John MacPhail, Pastor, 
First Baptist Church. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


Wednesday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Mag- 
nificent Obsession (Douglas 
Sirk, 1954) (English) with Jane 
Wyman, Rock Hudson, Agnes 
Moorehead, Barbara Rush, 
Gregg Palmer and Otto Kruger 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: The 
Grey Fox (Philip Borsos, 1982) 
with Richard Farnsworth and 
Jackie Burroughs at 7 p.m.; 
The Quiet Man (John Ford, 
1952) with John Wayne, Mau- 
reen O’Hara, Victor McLaglen 


and Barry Fitzgerald at 8:45 
p.m. in the F. C. Smith Audi- 
torium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Loyola campus. FREE. 


DEPARTEMENT 

D’ ETUDES FRANCAISES: 
Exposition de matériel didacti- 
que, de 16h a 18h, salle ER- 
400, 2155 rue Guy, campus 
SGW. ENTREE LIBRE. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT: 
Experimental adaptation of 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet by director Wendi 
Dawson in the Chameleon 
Studio on the Loyola campus 
at 8 p.m. Admission is free 
and tickets are available on 
first come, first served, basis. 
The Chameleon Box Office 
opens daily, one half hour 
before show time. For more 
information, call Valerie Glov- 
er at 848-4741/4747. 


See EVENTS page 7 


NOTICES 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS! 
For those who were unable to 
attend the general meeting 
March 31 and who wish to run 
for the 1987-88 CUPA execu- 
tive, nomination forms are still 
available at the CUPA office, P 
Annex, room 205, 2020 Mack- 
ay. Deadline for nominations is 
1:30 p.m., Tuesday, April 7. 
Elections (if necessary) will be 
held on Friday, April 10, 10 
a.m. -4p.m., in the Hall Bldg. 
lobby. Please bring student ID 
card. 

THE JEAN PICARD FOUN- 
DATION SCHOLARSHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE: The 
Political Science Department is 
offering 3 scholarships of 
$1000 each to students of the 
department. Application 
forms are available from the 
Department at 2140 Bishop. 
The application form, a tran- 
script and 2 letters of reference 
should be returned to the 
department no later than May 
1st, 1987. 

DARKROOMS available at the 
ART WORKSHOP. For more 
information, call 848-3511. 
APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: Executive elections on 
Thursday, April 2 at 1 p.m. in 
room 107, 2085 Bishop. All 
positions are open. For more 
information, call Karin-Ann at 
848-7445. 

CHIEF RETURNING OFFI- 
CER WANTED for | the 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Please apply 
to the Graduate Students’ 
Association, Annex T, 2030 


Mackay. Deadline for receipt 
of application is April 3, 1987, 
5 p.m. This is a remunerative 


position. 
ATTENTION: ALL FALL 
1987 CERTIFICATE, DIPLO- 


MA, BACHELOR’S, MAS- 
TER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: If 
you are completing the require- 
ments for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program 
this summer and _ therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate this Fall, 


See NOTICES page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


COMPETENT POST-GRAD- 
UATE WITH SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES BACKGROUND 
offers services as research and 
writing assistant to help with 
papers, articles, theses, presen- 
tations, etc. Call 487-3014. 
SMALL IMPORT-EXPORT 
COMPANY in the inceptional 
stage, looking for an individual 
who can read, write and speak 
Japanese. Call Wayne at 473- 
2238 or 473-2024. 
WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, resumes. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 

TAICHI, YOGA, KARATE, 
KENDO, SELF-DEFENSE, 
DANCERCISE, FITNESS, 
SHAPE’NTONE, GYMNAS- 
TICS. Student discounts. 
Metro Vendéme. Shidokan 
International 486-1818. 


